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iCE TENTH ANNUAL AFL-CIO NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 
COMMUNITY SERVICES WAS CONCERNED WITH WAYS THE LABOR UNIONS 
CAN DEVELOP CONSUMER EDUCATION AROUND THE NEEDS OF WORKERS. 

SPEAKERS POINTED OUT THE NEED FOR ENFORCEMENT OF CONSUMER 
PROTECTION LAWS, OUTLINED AREAS IN WHICH SCHOOL CONSUMER 
COURSES WERE NEEDED, DISCUSSED CONSUMER RIGHTS, AND SUGGESTED 
SOCIAL ACTION AT STATE AND COMMUNITY LEVELS. IT WAS 
CONSIDERED HOST IMPORTANT TO REACH THE POOR, THE ELDERLY, AND 
THE FAMILIES OF WORKERS. LEADERS WERE WARNED TO SCREEN 

RESOURCE PERSONNEL AND MATERIALS. A THREE-PART EDUCATION j 

FROGRAH WAS PROPOSED— (1) A CONSUMER INFORMATION COURSE IN A | 

SERIES OF SIX OR EIGHT EVENING SESSIONS, (2) A ONE -DAY 
CONSUMER INSTITUTE TO HIGHLIGHT ISSUES, LAWS, AND 
MALPRACTICES, AND (3) DEBT COUNSELING AND CONSUMER CLINICS TO 

PROVIDE UNION MEMBERS WITH OPPORTUNITY TO DISCUSS SPECIFIC f 

CONSUMER PROBLEMS WITH ADVISERS. (RT) f 
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INTRODUCTION 



The trade union movement has never lost sight of 
the union member as a consumer. 

Throughout its long years of service to the Ameri- 
can worker, organized labor has insisted on a fair 
share of the national income to enable all workers 
to maintain a standard of living commensurate with 
an expanding economy. 

At the same time, through aggressive legislative 
programs, labor has pressed for needed laws to pro- 
tect consumers against such abuses as fraudulent 
goods, exorbitant interest rates, deceptive packaging 
and misleading advertising. At the present time, the 
AFL-CIO is actively working for the passage of 
national “truth-in-lending*' and “truth-in-packaging” 
laws, as well as a strengthened Food, Drug and Cos- 
metics Act, and the creation of a Department of 
Consumers within the Federal government. 

To maximize the gains oi higher wages and gov- 
ernmental consumer services, however, there is need 
for a program of consumer education. This objec- 
tive, assisting union families to become better in- 
formed consumers, is a vital function of the AFL- 
CIO community services program. It is encouraging 
to know that such activities as consumer information 
courses and conferences, as well as the spread of 
debt-counselling and money-management services, 
are reaching ever increasing numtos of our mem- 
bership. 

George Meany, President 
AFL-aO 
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PREFACE 



Unfortunately, the flim-flam artist, the medi- 
cine man, and the old “shell game” are all too 
much wi& us. Of course, they operate today 
under a different set of names. They are better 
blown as exaggerated advertising claims, mis- 
leading contracts, high pressure sales tactics, 
and deceptive interest and carrying charges. 

By whatever name, such practices usually re- 
sult in harsh garnishment procedures, reposses- 
sions, harassment and bankruptcy. And union 
members who serve on local Community Serv- 
ices Committees know all too well the tragic 
relationship between poor money management 
and family discord and emotional distress. 

If organized labor knows one simple lesson, 
it is the value of organization. It is predsdy 
because consumers are not organized or repre- 
sented that they are frequently victims of un- 
scrupulous practices. More than ever our local 
central labor bodies n^ to take more active 
roles in working for consumer protection meas- 
ures as well as educational programs to ac- 
quaint union families with sound buying habits 
and effective money management. 

Joseph A. Beime, Chairman 
AFL-CIO Community 
Services Committee 
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WHY A COHFE8ENCE ON 
CONSUMER PROBLEMS? 

We have been producer-oriented since the very inception of our 
labor movement. We think of ourselves as auto workers, garment 
workers, building and construction workers and retail clerks. We 
are all of these, of course, but we are also auto buyers, garment 
buyers, home buyers an i buyers of all kinds of goods and services. 
In short, we are both producers and consumers and we must act 
and protect ourselves accordingly. 

These words from the keynote address Leo Perils, direcUxr 
of the AFL-dO Department of Community Services, set die 
theme of the 10th Annual AFL-dO National Conference on Com- 
munity Services held in Washingtcm, D.C., in May ot 1965. 

UndersccNing that consumer informati(»i is necessary to the wise 
expenditure (tf income, not a replacement for adequate wages, the 
conference’s opening speaker indicated: ‘^Basement bargains, of 
course, are no substitute for higher wages and consumer counselling 
is no substitute for cdlective bargaining but neither do higher 
wages and collective bargaining guarantee the consumptiou, at 
reasonaUe competitive prices, of Ugh quality goods and services. 
You simply do not get your dollar’s worth unless: (1) There is 
a dollar’s worA; (2) You know what it is; (3) You know when: 
to find it” 

How can diis information best be provided the unicn member? 

A two-pronged program of education and law enforcement 
were seen by the sp^er as a basic means of assuring unicm faini- 
lies of getting ”their dollar’s worth.” 

LUior’s educational efforts center around the consumer informa- 
tion program. Designed some eight years ago to acquaint union 
members with better buying practices, consumer counselling 
courses have been held in more Aan 50 communities. In addition 
to consumer information courses the AFL-dO community serv- 
ices program has ghtn wide distribution to specially prepared 
matedals as well as sponsoring scores of conferences on idl phasM 
of money management 

The role of local, state and federal legislation Is "to protect 
consumers against h^ prices and price-fixing, againrt misleading 
advertising, deceptive merchandising, and agaM dangerous prod- 
ucts.” In doing this the opening speaker dCblared, "The AFIrCIO 
is working for the general welfare ot all Americans.” He urj^ 
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specific legislation in such key areas as “quality stabilization,” price 
fixing, truth in packaging, truth in len^g and drug prices and 
drug patient monopolies. 

Commenting on advertising — ^today’s U.S. advertising expendi- 
tures new come to approximately $75 per year per person — Mr. 
Perils stressed the need for “truth in advertising, truth in packaging, 
truth in lending, truth in we^ts and measures, and honest busi- 
nessman giving full value for a full dollar.” 

Two groups of dtizens were singled out for special comment: 
The poor and the elderly. Said Mr. Perils: 

“Still the poor pay more. According to David Caplovit^ in his 
book of the same tide, made the point that many low income 
famifies had television sets and many had washing machines but, 
as Mss Mollie Qmhauslcy of HEV/, put it in a speech at New York 
University last year, th^ had expenrive washing machines and 
expensive television sets — ^‘expensive’ simply becmise these poor 
femilis simply paid more for the same equipment than fainilies 
with mudi Ug^er incomes. Some fomilies had television sets which 
cost $900 and in one group the median cost of a washing machine 
was $230. These peo]de ate unfamiliar, perhaps even more than 
we are, with stores that have other price ranges; they do not 
know — as many of us don’t— what a reasonable price is; and 
are unable to get credit terms like higher income families. 

“In short, these poor families have been took. 

**New York State Attorney General Louis J. I.efkowitz an- 
nounced recendy that frauds against consumers had reached a 
new peak in 1964. Complaints exceeded 100,000 an increase d 
20,000 over 1963. 

“Louis Harris, several months ago, (xmducted still another poll 
and found that Americans regard health and finances their top 
concern. 

“When these two concerns — ill health and lack of finances — 
combine to harass one person, and particularly an elderly person 
(and there are many of th^), then we must resolve not only to 
<^ck our tongues at the inference, quackery and fraudulent 
practices in both high and low places, but to do a more effective 
job of educating the consumer and press for more efitective law 
enforcement against the builders of Spanish casdes in the air for 
retirees, against the promoters of health quackery, against all those 
wheelers and dealers who prey upon all of us, and particularly 
upmi those who can least afford to be taken for a ride — the poor.” 
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EDUCATING THE CONSUMER 

Just Ilow inq^cHlaiit is consumer edocatiMi? 

For an informed answer to that question conference delegates 
turned to a national authority, Mrs. Esther Peterson, special assist- 
ant to the President of the United States for consumer afibirs. 

“Consiuner education is an important subject, and becoming 
more important every day. More than two-thirds of all spending 
in the economy is by consumers. Thus, the individual decisions 
we make in the marketplace determine to a great extent the char- 
acter and style of American life.” 

Where should we begp consume education? 

‘T suggest that the teaching of basic economics begn in hig^ 
school-^r even junior high school and that it. be taught &om the 
consumer point of view.” 

Some extremely convincing statistics strengthened the speaker’s 
emphasis on the need to inform yomig Americans on the wise 
expenditure of income. 

... By 1970 almost half the population of the United States 
be under 25 years of age. 

. . . Teenagers have increased in number oy 30 percent 
between 1960 and 1965 while the total population has 
increased by only 8 percent 

Referring to this rapidly growing population group, Mrs. Peter- 
son reminded conference delegates: “These youiigsters, now in 
school, are tomorrow’s consumers. Will they be able to cope with 
the modem marketi>lace? Are they receiving the training now, 
either in their homes or schools, to equip them to make wise deci- 
sions as housewives, heads of households and citizens?” 

What subjects should be taught in school omsomer courses? 

Mrs. Peterson outlined several major areas: 

1. Consumer Rights. The right to know— 4o be protected 
against fraudulent, deceitful, or grossly misleading information, 
advertising, labeling, or other practices, and to be ^ven the facts 
he needs to make an informed choice. 

The right to choose — ^to be assured, wherever possible, acc^ 
to a variety of products and services at competitive prices, or in 
those industries where competition is not workable and Govern- 
ment regulation is substitute, to be assured satisfactory quality 
and service at fair prices. 
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The right to safety — to be protected against the marketing of 
goods which are hazardous to health and life. 

The right to be heard — ^to be assured that consumer interests 
will receive full and sympathetic consideration fn the formulation 
of Government policy, and fair speedy treatment of its administra- 
tive tribunals. 

2. The meaning of consumption. In our affluent z^hty, the 
speaker pointed out, young people must be taught the difference 
between a consumption-directed economy and a consumer-directed 
economy. Making a sharp distribution between the two concepts, 
Mrs. Peterson said: ‘‘Consumption means much more than merely 
acquiring those things which we need to stay ahve. It means, also 
acquiring those things which will emich life, not only for the indi- 
vidual, but for the Nation as a whole. 

“In a consumption-directed economy, anything would be per- 
missible. Deceptive and false advertising would be perfectly c^y 
as long as it made people buy. Planned obsolescence as a means 
of increasing consumption would be the rule rather than the 
exception. Disregard of such public problems as poverty, the 
shrihkage of our national resources, air and water ppUuticHi, and 
the problems faced by the elderly, among many others, would be 
tolerated as long as the employment and gross national product 
statistics appeal favorable. 

“Ndedless to say, such a tystem contains the seeds of its own 
destruction, not oidy economic, but moral as well.” 

Wbai is liie.ooe major diffmoce between consumption and a 
consbmer oriented 

“In a consumer-directed eccmomy, the individual is treated as 
somethiiig other than a ‘buying madiine’<^ robot created to 
consume the good, bad, and' indifferent outpourings of a produc- 
ti(Mi systein. Rather, he is treated as Vk , person whose natural 
inclination is toward 'human excellence — self-unj[H:ovement and 
esthetic improvement his environment. The crmsumer must be 
encouraged, rather than dulled, he must know what he deserves 
and the/possibilides of the pursuit of high standards^ . 

“Tam convinced that our youngsters should be taught the mean*^ 
ing of their basic role as consumers. If this training is wtth*held, 
they stand the chance of becoming the victims of a philosophy, 
ba^ more on profits than pleasure, which can only 1^ to frus- 
tration and dissolutionment This is the sort training children 
should receive at hcuue, but it should also be part of a broad con- 
sumer economics course. Lx fact, it is my conviction that unless 
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our youngsters receive this kind of training in school, v/e are going 
to have a very hard time maintaining a consumer-dir^^ econcnny 
in the United States.” 

In specific terms, the speaker advocated the following cmicrete 
subjects as imperative to consumer education: 

—The role of advertising ... its wtues and its vices. 

— ^The importance of financial planning; the rising problem 
of garnishments and pe^nal bankruptcies; the rising per- 
sonal debt in' the United States. 

—Problems involved in comparative shopfung in an age of 
odd-size containers and packages; t^thetic fibers and new 
.materials; nnd a proliferation of new and old jnoducts. 

— ^Bie nutritional value ot food; the relative value of so- 
called convenience foods. 

— ^Resources avaOaUe to the consumer frcnn Gcvemment, 
both local and National; from business; and ton private 
non-profit organizations. 

To teach ih^ subjects Mrs. Peterson advocated the use of 
down-to-earth, familiar situations. For instance, fdtowing are 
some of the concrete, true-to-life examples that could be used: 

— cost of credit can be made clear to boys if they are 
assigned a project dealing with the financing of a new or 
. used car. 

— ^Both girls and boys ^ould be taught the cost of furnishing 
' a home, especially through the use (tf credit 
. -—Health problems and new dn^gs can be discussed. Discus- 
sion should also center on the cost of medical insurance. 
—An aspects of fmnily financing should be taught 
—Students riioiild disoiss some aspects of the distribution 
, ^tem in the Uni^ States. 

1 , : —The problems ot acquiring good ^rvi^ should be empha- 
" ; : espedally repair services and the like. 

' In dmduding her remarks the presidential adviser reiterated a 
poiht niade in &e c6n^ence*s keynote address: The spedal cmi- 
siii^ problems facing the poor. 

*T h^ saved tilllast a subject which I believe' is of particnlar 
interest to the coflomunity services program. I r^r to consumer 
education for the poor. 

r**Consiimer education for low-income families can take several 
diffei^t forms— teaching, counselling, and cooperative actkm, 
among others. It is our belief that it should be related to adult 
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education, health and welfare prograrojs, and other currently oper- 
ating services — ^in other words, included as part of compreh^isive 
programs designed to fi^t poverty. By itself, it cannot cure pov- 
erty, it can only ease the pain. As an integral part of on-going 
programs, it can help present earnings stretch farther, and help 
prevent increased earnings from being eaten away by improvident 
buying fraud and deception.” 

SOCIAL ACTION 
At The State And Conunonity Level 

A conference seminar was devoted to the subject of social ac- 
tion — social action at the state and communi^ levels. The after- 
noon session featured two formal presentations by Dr. Persia 
Campbell of The University of North Carolina, and Miss Helen T. 
O’Donnell, Chairman of the Community Services Committee of 
the Massachusetts State Labor Council. 

Highlights of the papers presented by Dr. Campbell and Miss 
O’Donnell foUow: 

Dr. Campbelk 

The degree of protection that consumers get from existing laws, 
even if it is reasonably good law, and even if it is reasonably well 
administered, depends to a significant extent on whether citizens 
know what their ri^ts and responsibilities are under it, and where 
to seek help or to register coir^laints. 

Knowing the law is a practical first step in community action 
for more effective consumer protection. Ihere is no need to wait 
for another ^oup to make a consumer survey. It has been done 
in a few states by civic groups; why not tihe AFL-QO? I bdieve 
that a major pofitical problem in a country of this size is not so 
much big government as remote government; people in the neigh- 
borhoods do not feel that they are participating activdy in the 
political process or as beneficiaries of it If we could get local 
dvic centers where public offidals, federal, state and local could 
meet the neighbors face-to-face, particularly with respect to con- 
sumer problems which are so immediate for every family, we 
would be moving toward a more democratic sodety. 

Li examining the proper role of the state and local governments 
in consumer protection, we should keep in mind that state action, 
particularly in two or more states, can become an important lever 
for national action, when appropriate. Consumers are not well 
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organized for national action and it may be easier to clarify and 
mobilize support for a particular issue at the state level. 

^Hiat about the tools, processes, and organizations of effective 
social action at the state and communify levels? Emphasis must 
first be placed on usable information, usable that is by the indi- 
vidual consumer, as well as by the consumer group. 

Information should be of a kind that wiU help consumers choose 
among wants as well as among particular goo^ and services, and 
also help them know their legd rights and where to go for advice 
and help. There is a considerable body of information available 
in government agencies, at different levels of government, and in 
various university and research centers that would be helpful if 
it could be processed in an understandable and attention-getting 
form, and distributed by various media to those who can and will 
use it. Since the AFL-CIO has wide experience in various methods 
of communication, it is to be expected that labor contribution in 
this area could provide a significant break-^oug^ for the con- 
sumer public. 

It is also desirable to develop new structural forms to assist the 
consumer to be heard. Since the consumer dollar can be eroded 
away in little bits and pieces, it is very important to have an 
office in the central governmental structure of state and local au- 
thorities with the exclusive responsibility of protecting, promoting, 
and representing this interest. 




Miss OD<Hi]idI: 

What is the function of a labor organization and union members 
in the Consumer Movement? 

First, labor has a vital role in ensuring its members receive fair 
treatment in the marketplace. This means complete information 
about products and services. 

'Second, labor must see that not only its members benefit from 
such information, but that this materi^ also reaches low income 
groups and the uneducated. 

How do we accomplish these goals? 

Our union counselling programs should include information on 
consumer problems and issues, especially to make our members 
aware of their rights and those government agencies available to 
assist them. 

To reach low income groups, wc should encourage union mem- 
bers to join local consumer groups; where no such groups exist, 
labor should cooperate with other groups — such as teachers, co- 
operatives, credit unions — ^in organizing them. 



Since 1959 the Massachusetts AFL-C30 has cooperated widi 
the Attorney G^ral and with the Governor in supporting and 
encouraging a state-wide consumer program. Toward this end, 
several ^ our members s^e on various consumer councils. These 
councils combat and misleading advertising; diey fi^t against 
unfair price increases where merchimt groups Mve attempt^ to 
misuse state powem to promote price raises with government sanc- 
tion. We have also fought for reasonable utility and insurance 
rates. ' 

The labor movement in Massachusetts has worked with odier 
groiq>s to create a Massachusetts Consumer Associatitm to serve 
as an independent voice for consumers in the areas of information, 
education, and legislation. In addition, we have sponsored numer- 
ous conferences to spotlight current problems. 

At present we are actively worl^g to develop a program to 
reach the poor and uneduca^ by developing a program in con- 
junction with the anti-poverty program. 

‘an WISE-=BU7 UNIOH” 

Long before a popular consumer movement got underway — 
before most consumer legislation and educational campaigns be- 
came realities — the labor movement had initiated its own efforts 
to protect both consumer and worker through the use of the unicm 
label. 

The objectives and relationship of the AFL-dO Union Label 
Department to the consumer program was outlined by that De- 
partment’s Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. Josef^ Lewis. 

Early in his remarks, Mr. ILewis pointed out that before a dr^ar 
can be spent (wisely or foohshly) it must be earned — ^hopefully 
earned the union way: Under safe working conditions, with job 
security, adequate wages, and necessary fringe benefits. 

During its long history, **organized labor has realized that the 
dissipation of union-earned wages for products and services which 
are non-union is both foolish and a very dangerous form of eco- 
nomic suicide. Every union earned doUar spent the non-imion way 
is another weapon placed in the hands of those vho would tear 
down and destroy tibe high standard of living that uni<m security 
has brought to America’s work force. Every mis-spent union- 
earned dollar is a threat to the very livelihood and income of the 
organized worker.” 

In more specific terms Mi. Lewis appealed for greater coopera- 
tion in two areas: 
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Filst, tbrou^ greater selective buying that patronizes the Uni(Mi 
Label, Shop ^d, Store Card, and Service Buttcm — all symbols 
of union wages and working conditions. With union families earn- 
ing and spending upwards of 70 billion ddlars a year, **the boy 
union” h^it can be a decisive factor in promoting boA em^doy- 
ment and well-^ade, quality goods and services. 

Speaking of the oniim label and the consumer, Mr. Lewis also 
pointed out the potential of the teen-age market and die impor- 
tance of reaching the younger citizens on the meaning and value 
of union-made products. 

A second point raised by the speaker was a plea to assist the 
Union Label Department in encouraging the formation of local 
community Union Label and Service Trades Councils. While there 
are more than 250 active chartered Councils, more are needed. 



CONSUMER FRAUDS AND 
LAW ENFORCEMENTS 

A distinguished and welcomed guest to the conference was New 
York State’s Attom^r General, Louis J. Lefkowitz. Following are 
the highlights his address: 

“ Truth in lending* or ‘truth in packaging or just plain ‘truth 
iiLthe marketplace’ is shockingly abi^nt in the dealings of a broad 
fringe element of business wiA the consumer. 

“When, in a sin^e year, 1964, more than 100,000 individuals 
feel sufficiently aroused as they ffid in New York State to make 
complaints about their dealings with merchants who had sold them 
goo^ and services, it is a sad commentary on the plight of the 
consumer. 

“This shocking statistic reflects on the absence of ‘truth’ and 
fair-play by some who have made the consumer their major target. 

“Modern-day advances in the development of home improve- 
ments and appliances, the increasing number of gadgets and ^jm- 
micks that attract the consumer’s dollar and the general promo- 
tion of new products for the householder have opened new fields 
for the white collar bandit. 

“The consumer is turning desperately to government for pro- 
tection and relief from the scores of business cheats that cmitinue 
to victimize him. 

“Protection from some business frauds cannot be afforded ex- 
cept by government intervention. The complexities of modem life 
make it impossible for the average purchaser of goods or services 
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to research the quality, design and cost of things he buys and to 
make an adequate determination of whether or not he is getting 
his money’s worth. 

‘‘Some might say that it is not outer space that perplexes him, 
but the sales barrage on this planet that has him spuming. 

“We are living in a gadget age that has seen the development 
of many new devices to m^e more comfortable and pleasant and 
increas^ leisure time available to many Americans. But unfortu- 
nately, the cost of upkeep and maintenance together with the com- 
plexity of the products diemselves has added to the financial bur- 
den of the average househc^der. 

“For his own protection the consumer must look to the govern- 
ment for help but he must not seek to throw off the responsibility 
for self-discipline and alertness to the possibility of fraud. 

“Just as &e legitimate businessman, who inakes up the large 
majority of those who serve the public, must be constantly wary 
to protect his own well-being, so, too, must the consumer assume 
a part of the responsibility in helping to drive the cheat out of the 
marketplace. 

“Sutetantial progress has been made in the crusade for business 
decen(ty. And I take my hat off to trade associations, labor 
organizations, the Better Business Bureaus and other consumer 
groups which have been working unstmtingily to create a whole- 
some business climate. But industry must realize that to avoid 
new government regulation; must effectively police itself. 

“The key to ultimate success lies in a coordinated effort between 
the businessman and the consumer working together and in co- 
operation with government agencies to close the doors to those 
who seek an open season on the consumer’s dollar.” 

The Elderly Consumer-Frauds 
and Misrepresentation 

A recurring theme throughout the four-day conference was the 
vulnerability of the older citizen to consumer fraud. A penetrating 
analysis of the problem was made by Harrison A. Williams, Jr., 
Uni^ States Stator from New Jersey. A member of the Senate 
Subcommittee on Frauds and Misrepresentations, the highlights 
of his remarks fdlow: 

“Our older citizens now have buying power of about 37 billion 
dollars a year. 

“You know what it took to raise the income to that level. 

“It took a long hard struggle for Social Security. 
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“It took years of n^ptiation between labor and management 
for pension ri^ts. 

“And, for many, it took years self-denial to save nK»ey fw: 
the time in life when pay envelopes or pay diecks would no longer 
come in. 

“Even though most individual incomes (rf the elcterly are for 
below what they should be, the grand total — VI billioa ddlars — 
is an attractive tar^t for prcmioters and pitdunen. They^re out to 
get their piece of this market And what a maiiret it is. 

“To the unscrupulous, there is a gold mine dt chronic illnesses 
that afBict up to three-quarters of persons past 65 ... To the 
unscrupulous, there is a txmanza in the housing problems of the 
elderly ... To the unscrupulous, the eldeiiy are ideal victims 
because they usually worked about making too few dollars serve 
too many needs. 

“We count on honest salesmen to help us. We know that tiiey 
regard us as customers to be served, not as strangers to be bilked. 

“But when the e]q>loiters take over, watch out They*re stealing 
on a grand scale — hundreds of miUicms dt dollars a year, and 
they’re taking those dollars fr<Hn the thin pocketbooks the 
elderly poor and from the pinched incomes of those who thought 
they had planned well for comfortable retirement years. 

“The Report of the Subcommittee on Frauds and the Elderly 
tells of four subjects that we investigated last year. 1 will describe 
them to you, and perhaps you can tell me which racket is the 
worst I frankly am sickened by each (me dt tiimn.” 

Health Frauds and Quadkeiy. 

“Most swindles take only dollars. Quackery sometimes takes 
lives or kills any chance of teal cure. And ^ is just vhat is 
happening today. 

“The chief postal inspector of the United States told us that 
fraudulent schemes are definitely on the increase. He gave us this 
summary of the causes: 

“ ‘Althou^ postal inspectors still cmcasionally encounter medi- 
cal quackery items involving electric belts, bu^rs, bell ringing, 
and even black magic potions guaranteed to cure ah manner ^ 
disease, today’s frauds are gener^y more si^histicated Promoters 
do not so often promise outright cures for serious diseases but 
offers preparations to “aid” in curing various conditions whic^ the 
American consumer finds undesiraUe such as baldness, obesity, 
and so forth. 
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** Tieatmeiits are offered by mail for every ooooeivaUe condi- 
tion, indudiiig cancer, diabetes, prostate trouble asthma, arthritis, 
heart diseases, and in^wteocy, to name but a few. Sndi schemes 
continue to a source of great concern since the victims are 
feeqo^y induced to attempt sdf-diagnosis and treatmoi^ mean* 
whi^ deferring proper atteritkML’ ** 

Interstate MaM Order Land Sales. 

**Our second major inquiry in 1964 gave us a comprehensive 
look at the interst^nudl order land sales industry. 

. **lh the .old drys, lor ezamjEde, newspaper advertisements offered 
water and paved streets in dnert lands so remote that no one could 
even find the sites in question. Artist’s drawings showed trees, 
rolling coimtry mid ddfiioiises vdiete there were none, and one 
promoter actually was selling land on top of a 1500 foot bigb 
mesa. 

**And yet many posons bou^t such land because th^r 
fought they were biqdng re tir ement sites in a good dimate. 

**The postal inspectors have convicted a few oi the more daring 
swindlers, bi^g retirmnent sites in a good climate. 

*The postal inspectors have ccmvicted a few of the more daring 
swindlers, but we on the Subcommittee are worried about the less 
blatant sales tediniques of the questionable operators. 

*‘Many are now offering ‘investment land*. They let the buyer 
know thm it is undevelop^ but th^ don’t let him know just how 
little chance it actually has for any kind oi future devdofmient 
There are swamps in Horida, tor example, that probably can never 
be homesites because of irrigation problems and state regulatkms. 
And yet they were offered for sale, and they vrere sdd out 

“There are many other dangers in bi~}ing land throu^b the tnaiij 
and a layman can’t really understand all of thent Honest com- 
panies give buyers enough information to help them get a 
true Impression of tiie land, Imt the fast buck operatora will not 

“For all these reasons, the Subcommittee has recommended tiiat 
mail order land Offerings be registered with the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. And I’m happy to say that the AFIXTO 
has en^rsed this approach.” 

Deceptive M^iiods To SdD Healffi bssoimice. 

“Our Subcommittee found at its hearings last year tibat mnr g in fi t 
or completely phony insurance peddlers ern thoroughly mislead 
prospective purchasers even under normal conditiems. 
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. *3^ in the wake of Medicare, their opportunities could increase 
significant^ unless the public is wdl aware of the dangers. 

*1 would urge the dderiy and other Americans to: 

**Qne: Make no hasty dedsioos about cancelling present health 
insurance coverage. Under hfedicar^ gmoral coverage would not 
begin until July 1966, and nursing home care wodd b^gin sh: 
months after that No policy hdder should leave himself unpro- 
tected. 

"Two: I^d out ixhether present coverage gives pcotoctioa that 
Medicare does not Medicare after aO, has its limitations, it 
requires dder persons to pay the first $40 of didr ho^ital bill, 
die first $50 out-of hospital-expenses, and 20 per cent of ^ bd- 
ance. The program does not cover doty nursmg, oot-^-hospital 
drugs, or the cost of hospital care beyond the 60th day. 

*Three: CH<ter Americans dioold get expert held in making their 
decisions. Your unions can be (d hdp, and so can state and 
sodd agendes, as well as senior citizen organizations. 

"i was happy ih> read recentty that the Health Insurance Council 
announced that it is working with health care professionals to erase 
any abuses which may exist so that the public may be bettor 
served.” 

Pre-need BrnfaL 

**We*ie worried by reports that several hi|gh*pressare firms ' are 
making intensive sales campaigns in mountain and middle western 
states without realty ^ving guarantees to future ddiveiy d servbe. 

. "In other words, when a man signs a contract agreeing to pay 
hundreds of doUars for funeral services and a casket, vdiat assur- 
ances does he hsve that the company will live up to its contract 
many years lat^ Some cmn^anies, we are told, make glib state- 
ments about large escrow fun^ wh^ in fact, no such toids exist 
The buyer is in a much more difficult position when the company 
from which he bou^t has its headquarters in a diff^nt state.” 



Senator Williams conduded his address by desenbiog various 
recommended actions growing out of the Subcommittee’s hearings. 

— A major recommendation, already introduced in bill form, 
would help postal inspectms act more e£tectivety whra 
they have di^vered a fraudulent promotion. 

— Another major bill would require pre-market testing of 
ttierq)entic diagnostic devices. 
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— ^The Subcominittee has requested gOYemment assistance 
on educational programs for consumers. 

“Our report offered many other reccnnmendaticms — too many 
to discuss We. I can’t leave here, however, without biiefty men- 
tioning our observations about two government agencies: The 
Food and Drug Administration and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 

‘The FDA, as you know, has its headaches in trying to keep up 
mth the responsi^des that Congress has ^ven it on drug testing 
^d many other ccmsumer protectimi activities. The SubccWmttee 
wondered whether the FDA and the states could work out a better 
division of the work load. The FDA after all, can’t do everything, 
and yet we can’t expect each state to invest in expensive staffs and 
equipment 

“The Subcommittee also felt that the Federal Trade Commission 
is suffering from the pressures of modem advertising. The FTC 
has spent three, four, and five years to bring cases to conclusion, 
and tiiis is simply too long. We recommended that a Citizens 
Advisory Committee take a close look at the FTC bureaus re- 
sponsible for contrcfi of deceptive advertising. 

“The FTC has been responsive to our request Letters are gmng 
out to labor and to others interested in the problem; and the FTC 
will ask for funds this year for a Bureau cff Federal-State coopera- 
tion. This Bureau woW give technical help and information to 
state agencies in much the same way that the FBI assists local law 
enforcement agencies. 

“Last year’s concern about Federal-state relationships on con- 
sumer protection was certainly justified, and the Subcommittee will 
give intensive study to the question in this session of Congress. 
As you can see, we’re going to have a busy two years.” 

LEGISLATION, THE LAW AND 
CONSUMEB PROTECnON 

It would be unrealistic to think that voluntary educational 
efforts, no matter how thmough or far-reaching, are sufficient for 
consume protection. Hqpefiffiy, the consume will have some 
idea of sound mon^ management— how to budget, how to spend., 
how to save. This is a personal resptmsibility. The major screen, 
however, to protect the consumer against a sea of new products, 
materials, and services — especially in the area of chemical, drugs, 
additives, and synthetics-remains the government In turn, this 
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invdves the passage of needed legisUrtkm, appropciatioos and tiie 
appointment of necessary staff. 

Because of the vital ide of government, it was undentandabk 
that the conference would turn to the AFL-dO*s duef l^islative 
advisor, Aidrew J. BiemiHer and two (Bstingoiihed U.S. Senators, 
both advocates of ccmsumer legislation: Senator Paul H. Douglas 
of Illinois, and Philip A. IBirt, United States Soiator from 
hfichigan. 

What are the chief consumer legIriatioB targets of the AFL» 
CIO? 

Mr. Andrew J. BiemiHer, Director, AFL<30 Department of 
Legislation cited the following: 

—Effective truth-in-lending and truth-in-packaging. 

— Elimination d the bootleg market in **pep {nils” and **god 
balls** and other drugs that threaten the health and safeQr 
of the individual. 

— Eliminatio n of loopholes in the present Food, Drug and 
Cosmetics Act. Ilie Food and Drug Administration must 
have greater authority to protect buyers of cosmetics and 
therapeutic devices. 

— Greater authority permitting the federal inspection of meat 
and poultry. At present, 18 percent of all meat and poul- 
try sla ughtered in the IJnitc^ States is not federalty in- 
spected. 

— Establishing federal tire safety standards. Currently there 
is such a mish- mash of tire standards and tire qualities 
that it is impossible for even the most careful buyer to 
make an intelligent decision among comi^ting brands. 

— ^The right of the Federal Trade Commission to issue tem- 
porary **cease and desist orders** so that misleading, decep- 
tive, and improper practices will not continue to injure the 
public while FTC cases drag through lengthy court litiga- 
tion. 

— Greater protection against price-gouging and profiteering 
on prescription drugs by the drug industry. 

^Full budgetary support for the full financing of all con- 
sumer protection activities and agencies in the feder^ gov- 
ernment. Machinery for consumer representation in the, 
federal government is still inadequate. 

Statutory provision for a full-time consumer counsel su^ 

ported by adequate staff and appropriations and responsi- 
ble to the President. This should be a step on the way 
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to estaUishing 8 fuU-scale Department of Cooslimm 
manding equd standing wiA other depa r tme n ts of the 
government 

In addition to outlining AFL-dO legidative goals, Mr. Bie- 
miller. singed out two pieces of proposed legUIation active)^ 
opposed by labor. Commenting on these he said: 

**Now I want to talk to you brief^ about two serious threats 
to the consumer public on which we are seeking negative action, 
we want kflled, pigeon^ioled, bottled up in committee, or 
d^eated on the floor. 

“One of these, the Holland-Smatheis faOl, threatens every con> 
sumer of electric power with hig^r electric power costs. HIl 
would injure consumers by drasticalfy weakening the authority of 
the Federal Power Commission to regulate wholesale electric 
power rates and to regulate the electric power industry. 

‘The Federal Power Commissimi, which stroogly opposes this 
legislatioa has dedared that ‘enactment would mean the end of 
responsible regulation of this nation’s electric utility tystems which 
Congress established in the Public Utility Holding Company Act 
ot 1935 .’ 

“The AFLdO agrees with this view. We believe enactment of 
the Hofland-Shnath^ bill would seriously injure the consumer 
public and we are qpposing this legislation to the utmost 

“The second serious threat to ri^ consumer public which must 
be defeated is the (fld anti-consumer, price-fixing ‘quality stabili- 
zation’ legiriation whidi masquerades under a sloganized label that 
sounds almost as praise-worthy as ‘fair trade.’ 

“But you know and I know that whatever high-sounding label 
is put on these bills, th^ are the same cfld ‘resde price mainte- 
n^ce’ bills to legdize price-fixing by the big companies that 
manufacture brand-name products. 

“In conclusion, it is fair to say that the progress of consumer 
protection legislation through Congress is discouragingly slow. 
There is far too long a lag between our public awareness of threats 
and injuries^ to consumer welfare and the response of the Congress 
to stop these threats and injuries. 

“There is no simple solution to this protflem, no simple way to 
eliminate this lag. But I want to stress the importance of your 
participation in the legislative process. You can help speed prog- 
ress (m consumer protection by writing and talking to your 
Omgressmen and to your Senators. Unless they hear from you. 
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fioffl organized groups of consumers and otii^ pubiiominded 
groups (tf citizens, m^bers of Congress wM not be aware of grass- 
roots support for consumer welfare legislation.** 

TRUTH“In Lend!as->In Packa g in g 

The stnig^e for greater consumer protection is an old story to 
both Senator Paul Douglas oi Illinois and Smator Philip A. Hart 
of Michigan. Both have introduced basic consumer legislation. 
One, Senator Douglas, sponsored a Truth hi Lending Bill as early 
as six years ago; while Smiator Hart first introduced Trufii In 
Pa pkag in g legation in 1963. 

Following are brief hi^ghts of both pieces of legislation. 

Senator Fmd Doog^ infai^ 

It is estimated that “Truth In Lending* legidation would result 
in a ten to fifteen percent increase in the average paycheck. With 
so obvious a benefit, the question is raised why such strenuous 
opposition to its passage? Strong resistance in the form of mis- 
representation, distortion, and half-truths has come from thoK 
sources that have die most to gam by extending loans ^ 
tant rates. This oppositimi despite the fact that credit unions, 
mutual savings ba^, and labor onions support the prcqxised 
legislation. 

What is the purpose of “Truth In Lendingf* legidation? 

Simply stated, the Truth In Lending BUI, according to Senatm: 
Douglas, “provides for those who sell and those who loan money to 
tell the truth regarding the transaction in the total amount of dol- 
lars and the true annual rate on the outstanding unpaid obliga- 
tions.** 

There are many who agree with Senator Dougilas that few if 
any would dare to charge 36 percent interest if they had to publish 
the rate in yearly terms. 

Smiator Philip A. Mkhigan: 

What would Truth In Packaging legislation seek to regulate? 

Major provisions of the bill would require the net wei^t of 
the package or container to be printed on the front panel in a 
prominent place. Another requirement would prohibit deceptive 
package illustrations and at the same time prohibit the manufac- 
turer from putting a label claiming “cents off,’* although the re- 
tailer would be permitted to attach such a label. Other major pro- 
visions would authorize agencies to estaWish, after hearings, 
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acceptable ‘‘serving standards.” For instance, vdiat does it mean 
to say that a pacl^e “serves four peo|de?” The aim here would 
be to arrive at some objective standards such as a serving equals 
so many ounces. 

Senator Hart, while hesitant to dte e)iact figures, did quote a 
reputable and well-known economist th?.t a Troth In Packaging 
Bill could save the average family of carefi'l shoppers some $200 
a year— -the equivalent to about a ten cent pay raise. 

The Second Step: Enforcing Consumer 
Protection Laws 

Passing laws, while dten difficult and frustrating nonetheless 
remains only the first step in protecting the bi^er. The law without 
proper administration, or the responsible enforcing agency without 
ad^ate funds, or dtizens without either a knowledge of the law 
or ffieir rights can defeat the purpose of the most needed legis- 
lation. 

An afternoon seminar session devoted to “J^orcing Consumer 
Protection Laws” featur.^ several hi^y qualified spe^ers: Miss 
Atme Draper, research assodate, AFL-CIO Department d Re- 
search, and Mr. Junius L. Allison, executive director National 
Legal Aid and Defender Assodation. 

Following are significant quotes from their respective remarks. 



MissDnq^ 

It has often been pointed out that there are countless laws on the 
books to protect consumers. Each state has hundreds of laws, 
dties have ordinances and the federal government itself is heavily 
involved in consumer protection statutes. They cover the generd 
range of laws that protect a buyer’s health and safety — ^meat in- 
spection, for example, and food, drug and cosmetics acts. They 
include laws that seek to provide the consumer with accurate 
facts about what he is buying, or at least to prevent deception and 
misrqnresentation of products. And they include laws which seek 
to protect the consumer from extortionate prices — such as state 
^aws setting maximum interest rates and finance charges on install- 
nent lending. 

This is a large variety of statutes and many of them are quite 
technical in character. The consumer for whose protection ffiese 
laws are designed, is often not much help to enforcement. He may 
not know a law exists that covers his problem; he may not know 
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where to complain, he may not be in a position to follow through 
with court procee^gs, especially on rdatively minor eccncnnic 
complaints; or in the case of deception, he may not wish to admit 
he was taken in. 

This puts a large burden on public agencies which enforce 
these laws — and not all of the laws provi^ for specific enforce- 
ment agencies. Even where a public agenqr exists it has its prob- 
lems, especially if the public does not ktum it exists. Without alert 
public support the agencies are likely to be ineffective for lack of 
adequate appropriations and staff. Even worse, they sometimes 
may find it necessary to their continuing existence to go easy on 
law violators. Yet with the many laws involved and many different 
agencies involved in carrying them out, it is often difficult to focus 
public attention and support in such a way as to see that the 
enforcement agencies are adequately equipp^. 

This is why the movement for consumer organization is so 
important. One of their most valuable functions is to mobilize 
attention and support for consumer interest agencies, including 
law enforcement. Curiously enough, one answer to better law 
enforcement of the many consumer laws is more law. 

I think we can all agree, consumer statutes are not self-enforc- 
ing. They require: A well-drawn !..w; clear enforcement author- 
ity; and an enforcement agency, with suffideut staff and appropria- 
tions to do its work. In turn these rest on broad public support. 
Broad public support is not always easy to focus on a myriad of 
consumer interest issues. This support must be mobilized through 
promoting organized consumer action and a place for the consumer 
in the structure of government agencies. 



Mr. ADismi: 

It is clear that much of the suffering and deprivation could be 
prevented and much gou ging and victhnLdng could be eliminated 
by proper counselling and timely udvice concerning time payment 
contracts, insurance policies, welfare benefits, housing leases and 
other matters of legal dimension where the lawyer could be helpful 
before the crisis arises. 

For these reasons, I stress preventive advice as the first and one 
of the most important steps in any prc^am for enforcing consumer 
ri^ts. 

The next most important ^pect of this problem, it seems to me, 
is the availability of competent legal representation to protect the 
rights of the consumer. Fewer crises would arise if timely advice 
had been given and followed. However, in spit;; of all we can do. 
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there will stm be evicti(»is, gamishcieats, and lepossessioiis. £i 
many of th^ there will exist a good defense. Even in others, 
proper legal assistance can mitigate the loss or provide guidance 
in woddng out an arrangement beneficial to the consumer and his 
famify. Some ctf your members will be eli^ble for free legal smvice 
throi^ local Legal Aid Societies, which exist in almost all large 
cities. Also, with the extension of legal services for the low income 
group now being made possiUe through the Communi^ Action 
Program of the Office Economic Opportuni^, lawyers are more 
avaflahte than ever before. Many consumers Imow lawyers and 
are able to pay. Another resource — one that is both educational 
and remedi^ — ^is the ncmprofit debt counselling services vffiich 
are private^ sponsored in several cities. If prq)eity managed such 
councils can effective community projects for die aid ^ finan- 
cially distressed consumers. 

The next logical stq) — after learning of the ways to avoid legal 
mtanglemei^ts and providing defense or enforcement action of 
existing laws — ^is that of remedial Illation. This field includes 
such subjects as exemption provisicms under garnishment statutes, 
protective clauses in wage laws and interest rates. 

Union groups are in a favorable position to take the initiative in 
proposing such remedial laws. Of course, your committees will 
need technical assistance, and you will gain stimigth by joining 
forces with other organizations concerned with problmns eff the 
consumer. 

The recent le^Iation in Illinois is an example of what can be 
accomplished if consumer pod their efforts. There, under the 
leadership of a pfogressive governor, a state-wide study committee, 
ably assisted by labor and the Chicago Legal Aid Bureau, recom- 
mended a complete revision of the consumer credit laws, and the 
General Assembly has enacted much of the program. 

Very frequently consumer education and consdecitious enforce- 
ment caimot reach the source of the consumer problems. A change 
in the ci^ ordinances or state statutes often is the only way to get 
to the cause. An illustration of this is power to restrict the incomes 
of landlords in the slums of New York Oty. And another effective 
statute there provides that where landlords rduse to make neces- 
sary r^airs, the buildings may be placed in receivership and 
operated by the Department of Real Estate until the properties 
are made in livable condition. 

So, to sum up what I have tried to emphasize: The three phases 
Gt any effective program for protecting the consumers* rights in- 
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vdhre education to help avoid legal di£Eiculties, enforcement 
existing remedies, and sound promotional efforts to obtain needed 
changes in laws. 

THE WOMAN AS A CONSUMER 

No one questions the important role of women in spending a 
large part of the disposable income brought into the home in the 
form of wages and salary. 

One statistic proves the case: It is estimated that the 1965 
nation’s food bill wOl hit 86 billion dollars. This total averages 
$439 for each man, woman, and child in the country. The average 
family spends some 181^ percent its inc(»ne on food, most of 
it by the women members of the family unit. 

Mrs. Marcella S. Beat^, executive Sector, AFL-CIO National 
Auxiliaries, presented the women’s point cl view. 

'"The American woman as a consumer has problems. Her 
problem as a consumer is simply this: How can she get the same 
full value for her dollar in the supermarket that her husband gave 
full value for in his labor? 

"And to do this, how can the American woman ihake the 
multi]^city cff dedsions put upon her each week in order to get 
the most for her marketing dollar? How can she correct the abuses 
she finds? And how can she force improvement in the standards 
of quali^ and packa^g?” 

Mrs, Beatty saw the problem as basically one of education 
followed by personal action. 

"Ihrou^ consumer guidance and consumer education there is 
no reason at all why women everywhere cannot become espert m 
the techniques and know-how of dropping, buying, and saving. 
Every woman who takes part in consumer education programs 
can ea^y pass along her knowledge to relatives and neighbors. 
And this education and knowledge does not lead solely to learning 
the good product from the bad; it also includes doing something 
about it 

"When a woman becomes a skillful consumer, that’s part (ff the 
solution. It is also important that the local supermarket mana^ 
realize that women in his area will not buy a particular brand 
because it is misbranded or misleading. The manager will soon 
let his superiors know, and the word will pass swiftly to the manu- 
facturer. 

"With these tools the housewife can soon make it clear that the 
consumer has regained the right to reject that which she does not 
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want She wiU have demonstrated that it is her intenticm to tom 
and fi^t where d^berate fraud or decqrticHi is attempted against 
her. 

"Let me say here that we women want to take up this fight 

"We women in die auxiliaries want to undertake — jointly with 
local unions— these programs of consumer educaticm. And in so 
doing, we hope to ^ucate store managers, food processors, and 
manufactors. 

*Throu£^ the^ programs, die AFL-CIO auxiliaries want to 
make union members and their families as aware of their rights 
as consumers as they are now of their rights as workers.” 

HUMAN VALUES AND 
CONSUMER PROBLEMS 

Another aspect of consumer problems — one overlooked and 
ignored by the unscrupulous — concerns the central issue human 

values aid ethics. 

The Reverend Robert J. McEwen, S.J., Chairman, D^artment 
of Econonics, Boston College addressed himself to this subject 

As a member of the Massachusetts Consumers* Council, Fadier 
McEwen enumerated seven basic areas ctf consumer abuse. 

— Consumer Credit: The promoters of many fradulent and 
unethical schemes in several different lines of business 
could not succeed without easy access to credit Consumer 
credit complaints center on exorbitant interest rates, de- 
ceptive terms and contracts, and lack of accurate informa- 
tion. 

— Auto complaints center ca misleading advertising and 
verbal misrepresentation on the part of the salesmen. 
The condition of used cars is fre^endy misrepresented 
and there are many difficulties with the service and 
guarantees of both old and new cars. 

— ^In Home Improvements: Aluminum windows, siding, 
roofing, and painting jobs cause the most compk^t Ex- 
cessive cost, poor quality of workmanship, deceptive fii- 
nancing, and failure to live up to promises are dbiefly 
involv^. 

— ^Mail Order Problems: Legitimate mail order firms are in 
serious danger from the tactics being used by many in the 
field. Gonsumturs complain that merchandise is grossly 
misrepresented, that money-back guarantees are meaning- 











less, that th^ suffer mtenninable ddays in deliveiy 
goods ordered, and so forth. 

— Magazine and Book Salesmen: Hi^ pressure sales tactics 
on children and old people have been used to obtain sub- 
scriptions and sales of books and magazines. Fiequendy 
this involves an installn^t payment plan. 

— ^Insurance: What is the consumer impact of proposed new 
agre^ents between Blue Cross and the hospital? Many 
consumer complaints attack the high cost (tf auto insur- 
ance. 

— Pood freezer plans are an outstanding abuse. The details 
of the problem: The freezer is grossly overpriced in these 
plans, the food {nices, quality and variety are misrepre- 
sented financing terms and charges are burdensome and 
deceptively represented. 

In light these economic injustices and deceptions the speaker 
highli^ted two indispensable values that must prevail if an honest 
mariretplace is to survive. 

‘Two of die crucial values involved in every consumer problon 
I have studied center around: 

“First, the mutual human trust of one person for another, 
without which this world would degenerate into a vicious jun gle 
of hateful creatures. 

“Second, the elementary rule of justice and law which guarantees 
to each and every m^ber of society his full and equal participa- 
tion in the rights and privileges rtf our society and protects him in 
his life and property frmn any unjust deprivation or sdzure by 
another. These two values, as you can easily appreciate, are at 
the core of a civilized society.” 

Why this strong concern with “human values’7 

Father McEwen answered: “To the extent that the volume ci 
our consumer complamts reveal the erosion of mutual trust be- 
tween our citizens and to the extent that uiqr reveal the breakdown 
of the guarantees (tf law and justice in economic life, these conr 
sumer abuses reveal a cancer that is eating away at the moral 
foundations of oiu: political and economic structure. 

“It will do us, as a pec^le, litde good to fi^t for the liberties of 
the South Vietnamese and the inhabitants of Santo Domingo if 
meanwhile the moral foundations of our social order are being 
eroded by greed and economic e:q>loitarion ol the poor and the 
working classes.” 
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The speaker stressed certain **mu8ts” that are cmdal to con- 
sumer protection: 

— ^Information. While the individual ccmsumer idioold be as 
informed as possible the limits of understanding a flood of 
new products, services, and materials is bqrc^ one per- 
son’s comprehension. Hence, a consumer’s blind trust in 
the seller or cooperative effort by consumers to share in- 
formation gather^ for themselves I7 a testing conqiany or 
an association of consumers. 

— ^Rights guaranteed by law. Every citizen’s right to the pro- 
tection of the law is fundamental. Nor must justice be 
delaiyed too long, or cost too much. 

. — ^Fair treatment of cmisumer complaints. Too often valid 
complaints are lost in the echelons of business, thus the 
consumer finds his complaint bucked back and forth be- 
tween loctd ofiSces, branch offices, district offices, regiona! 
managers, and so cm. Business must work to create a 
climate of trust and confidence where the buyer knows 
that any legitimate complaint will be promptly and fairty 
treated. 

-rThe role of government. The govmmnent has an oUiga- 
. don to protect consumer interests, especially in the face of 
enormous power of corporate business if die &ee enterprise 
system is to retain the loyalty of the peojfle. 

— ^Poverty and consumer problems. Too often the poor are 
■ caught in die impossible squeeze between insuffideat in- 
come and exorbitant charges for goods and services. 
Greater protection through . law, information and education 
can be given the poor against deceptive sales **pitches” 
. . . hi^er interest and carrying chmges . . . out-of-line 
costs to repairs and services . . . and ignorance of their 
rights under the law. 

In the absence of paid lobbyists and an unfortunate inability 
df masses consumers to register their viewpoints, Fadier 
McEwen closed his address ty pleading for a continued interest 
on the part of labor in all issues. 

*Tt becomes dear that if the consumer position is ever to be 
recorded, it has to be done by that handful of what our enemies 
call ’professional consumer’ who either by virtue ot their elected 
or appointed positions have the necessary tools of knovdedge, 
energy,, and time to attempt to speak for the silent, unorganized, 
long-siffiering group that comprises the consuming public.” 
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CONSUMER EDUCATION FOR LABOR 

In his usual style of getting to the heart of the matter with a 
minimum of words, Sidney Margolius, nationally noted columnist 
on consumer affairs, discussed some of the major factors affecting 
consumer education. 

“It has become increasin^y clear that consumer exploitation 
has become as serious as labor exploitation. We have strong 
unions today to protect people in their opacities as workers, but 
neither the organization nor legislation to protect petmle as am- 
sumers, with the exception (ff credit unions and a tew poody- 
financed voluntary consumer associations throughout the country. 

“Because consumer problems are so pervasive, it becomes neces- 
sary to concoitrate consumer edncatkm on those that are most 
widespread and troublesome. Here are what I consider to be the 
eight leading consumer problmns requiring educatkm to correct, 
as gleaned from my own observations, and those of community 
service, family-agency and other coun^qr^.** 

1. The No. 1 problemi is heavy instalhnent buying at high 
finance charges. Not only does tibis often lead to serious over- 
indebtedness, and the now-temiliai train of garnishees (dten 
followed by supervised debt adjustment {dans and often after t^ 
by bahkruptcty. 

2. Large medical expenses doe to (1) inadequate health in- 
surance compared to tody’s rising medicd and hospital tees, and 
(2) lack of knowledge of free or low-cost community resources 
f(» getting metfical care. 

3. H^vy housing e^qpenses because of high rentals, hi^ prices 
of new htmies b^g built, and une]q)ectedly large operating costs. 

4. Larger-than-necessary expendhures for life and health insur- 
ance are another common money leak, often because of buying 
the wrong kind of insurance, scattering it around on different 
family members and paying for it weekly or monthly. 

5. Heavy car expoises, with many fomilies now spending as 
much as 15-20 percent of their income on cars. 

6. Heavy spending for commercial recreation, with some 
families getting caught ir unrealized heavy q>ending for sudi com- 
mercial activities as bowling, but also beo^ some husbands come 
to think it is th^ who rei% ate the ale men, and spend heavily 
on hunting and fishing equqanent and other hbbln^ inchufing 
betting on horses and sports pools. 

7. Another proUem requiring preventive education is ladr of 
knowledge of community resources, not only of me(fical care and 
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community recreation fodlities, but of many types of availaUe 
community resources sudi as Federal and state veterans benefits, 
vocational guidance and educational assistance for diildien and 
others. 

8. Lack of undostanding of how to manage mon^ and do long- 
range planning is noticeaUe in many families. 

The fact is, it is hard for a family from a dqnn^ bad^round, 
or only a generation away from the non-cash nxmomy of farm, 
or who have many unmet emotional and economic needs, to resist 
the enticements of credit sellers. Easy credit becomes a way of 
escaping deprivation, at least temporarily, especially when sdling 
methods are deceptive. 

Touching on the importance of obtaining qualified speakers tx 
consumer information and consumer counselling classes, Mr. 
Margolius warned against **self-seekera” from the loan or financing 
industry. Commenting on dd)t-counselling services supplied largely 
by sm^ loan companies, the speaker said: 

you read reports on the two debt-counselling services in 
Phoenix and Columbus closely, you will observe sevoal worrisome 
indications. One is that counselling is done by men from the loan 
companies. There is no evidence or reason to believe that they 
have the necessary training in insurance, food buying, housing or 
ofaer areas to do a genuine counselling job. Nor is there any 
evidence that they do the single most important job of education 
in consume credit and money management, whidi is to teadi 
people how to know the true costs of credit offered by various 
lenders and sellers, and that small loan companies, sponsoring 
these so-called debt adjustment services, actually ate the highest- 
cost-lenders, and use otiier practices which seriously damage work- 
ing families. It is too much to expect these companies to teach 
that they are the worst places to borrow, and to go to a credit 
union or bank instead of them.” 

In terms of getting qualified, objective resource persons for con- 
sumer educational projects, Mr. Margolius made tl^ suggestion: 

“The only safe way to secure the personnel and forces needed 
for consumer education classes and debt-adjustment plans is for 
the community agencies in a community to get together on such a 
project. These agencies include the l^r unions, family service 
^encies, credit unions, public welfare departments, universities 
and schools, churches and other community groups, tog^er witii 
the partidpation of whatever credit bureaus, resprmsible business 
organizations, banks and any other groups willing to partidpate 
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but also willing to permit the true facts and true costs of credit 
and other problems to be taught.” 

In a simil ar vein, the speaker urged that this kind of prudent 
screening be used in terms of written materials used in consumer 
education: 

“In aU cases you have to examine the material, even if it is 
from government or publicly-supported sources, in order to do 
an effective job of consumer education.” 

CONSUMER CREDIT- 
A NEW PHENOMENON 

Thus consumer credit is no longer a sales tool, it has become a 
sales object. Debt is promoted with all the skill and ingenuity 
that American advertising and sales promotion can muster. Arid 
debt is sold on precisely the same ethical standards as those that 
characterize the promotion of the cold cure, the headache remedy, 
weight reducer, the cigarettes, the detergent, and the hair ointment. 
This is indeed a matter for reed concern for the American labor 
movement. 

This was one of many provocative statements made by hfr. 
Colston E. Wame, President, Consumers Union of the United 
States. 

How new is the vast development of consumer credit? Follow- 
ing is Mr. Wame’s answer: 

“Twenty years ago, the big war was all but over. Back in 1945 
people were beginning to satisfy their war-starved appetites for 
homes and things, and especially for cars, mostly with cash money. 
Mortgage debt for urban homes then was around $20 billion and 
short-term debt for goods — debt scheduled for repayment in five 
years or less — ^was less than $7 billion. Ten years later, in 1955, 
mortgage debt had grown to $88 billion, more than four times 
what it had been. Short-term debt had grown to $39 billion, six- 
and-a-half times what it had been. In another ten years, by 1965, 
mortgage debt had become $200 biUion, ten tim^ its 1945 level. 
Short-term debt had multiplied twelve times to a total of $80 
bilHon.” 

What are some of the other dimensions of the “fly now, pay 
later era”? 

According to the speaker, we have the largest per cajuta debt 
for consumption purposes in our history after experiencing twenty 
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years of what has been called unprecedented prosperity. Further, 
during these same twenty years of great prosperity, our personal 
bankruptcies rose to an all time more than double their 
number during the depths of the depression, increasing at a rate 
twice as fast as the population. 

While debt for consumption purposes expanded twelve times 
over to reach $80 billion, disposable income only tripled between 
1945 and 1965. Who then, Mr. Wame asked, loaned out these 
MUions so fast that debt increased three times as fast as did the 
ability to pay it back? First, the commercial banks; they account 
for about 40 percent of the total. Sales finance companies come 
next, with less than half as much as the banks. Then come depart- 
ment stores, credit unions, other loan companies, and other re- 
tailers. 

How, continued the speaker, do these sources extend credit? 

**They say they base their loans on the character of die borrower 
. . .What actually happens, however, is that lenders holding con- 
sumer notes don’t look into borrower’s eyes; they look at their 
handwriting. And the signatures giving commercial value to the 
paper are executed where goods are displayed and sold and where 
a salesman, on commission often, supplies first the pressure, then 
the pen. Today’s borrower, as a matter of fact, often doesn’t 
consider himself such at all. He is simply a buyer, a buyer on 
time. So what lenders really mean when they tsJk about a bor- 
rower’s character is his credit rating, and that depends on a com- 
mercial service called credit checking, which is admittedly stagger- 
ing into ineffectualness. The burden of trying to keep tabs on the 
ability to pay of some 25 to 40 million borrowers who are, month 
by month and day to day, pursued by a veritable army of credit 
granters has stumped us even in this computer age.” 

The reason business firms and services ranging from the auto- 
mobile dealer and department store to the bank and loan company 
woitid sooner extend credit and sell oh time is because there i& 
more mcmey in it. Some of the profitable differences between cash 
and credit are high interest rates, carrying charges, repossessions, 
foreclosures — all lucrative to the lender. Meanwhile, should the 
borrower and the installment buyer fail in his payments he faces 
the pressures of collection agencies, garnishments or other judg- 
ments and liens. 

The rapid rise in refinancing first mortgages or taking out second 
mortgages is another indication on the *'debt-barometer” that many 
Americans are staggering under an aheady heavy burden of finan- 
cial obligations. 



Mr. Wame dted a study that revealed diat cash realized by 
consumers throu^ refinancing first mortgages rose from $4 billion 
in 1960 to $10 billion in 1963. On this b^, the rate of increase 
during the next three years from 1960 to 1963 mig^t possibly mean 
an annual withdrawal of hmne equities ctf between $14 and $15 
billion in the near future. The stuity went on to say: *"Althou^ 
in some instances home owners may decide to refinance to obtain 
better mortgage terms, cash is gene^y the sole objective. Among 
the reasons for seeking cash the report lists "consolidation of short 
term debt’ ” 

To make his p(wt more ccmcrete, the speaker referred to a New 
York Times article that cited the example of a debtor who, in 
return for $3000 cash, signed a second mortga^ note for $5075. 

“Here,” Mr. Warae said in conclusion, “is where debt fw con- 
sumption purposes in our times, in 1965, differs from that of other 
days. Extensions consumer credit in the far, far past were 
un^rstood to be exploitations of dire need. Extensions of ccm- 
sutner credit in the fairly recent past have been understood to be 
financial devices to promote die sale of goods. Today, however, 
the promotion of goals has become a device for the creadmi of 
interest-bearing debt The nation’s retail merchants at their annual 
convention in San Francisco ten years ago put it succinctly with 
the phrase: "Bait the hook with merchandi^.’ ” 

A Recurring Theme: Consumer 
Problems of the Poor 

A paper present^ by Miss Irene H. Wolgamot of the Consumer 
and Fo^ l^nomic Research Division, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, entitled: "‘Working With Low Income Groups,” h^- 
lighted again some of the major prc^lems of the poor. 

“We l^w that consumer with the least money often have the 
least ability to spend wisely. They are prey to ‘easy credit,’ bait 
ads, unscrupulous salesman. Their goo^ are repossessed when 
they miss payments. Garnishment of salary sometimes results in 
loss of j<^.” 

It would be a misconception, the speaker indicated, to see all 
members in the lower income groups as alike, with identical prob- 
lems and needs. 

“Low income families are not all alike. They are very large or 
very small, with one or two young persons or older retir^ people. 
They have low educational levels, come from minority groups, 
are (rften broken families or families with female heads, receive 
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public assistance or social security. Problems vary. Hderly 
people often have serious health problems. Credit problems afflict 
the young, the large families, and minority groups.” 

Not only are there striking differences among the poor, but 
community conditions they live under vary from area to area. 
Each community is different with its own level of resources. 
Despite such distinctions, however. Miss Wolgamot stressed the 
importance of involving the poor in any consumer education pro- 
grams. She said: “We mv'Jt reach them where they are — ^in public 
housing and neighborhood centers. 

“Nonprofessional indigenuous personnel can be trained and can 
serve as leaders in consumer education programs.” 

Conference delegates were urged to develop consumer education 
activities around the specific and expressed needs and problems of 
those to be reached. Subjects included in programs already in 
progress in the Washington, D.C. area include: How to use the 
food stamp plan; buying fo^ and meal planning; home manage- 
ment; budgeting; buying clothing and household equipment, and 
the use of credit and installment buying. 



SUMMARY 

OF 

CONFERENCE WORKSHOPS 

To reach a greater number of union families on consumer issues, 
the AFL-OO community services program initiated a three-part 
education program. Easily adaptable to most unions and com- 
munities, the program consists of the following basic activities: 

CONSUMER INFORMATION COURSE: 

Usually a series of six or eight evening sessions that 
bring union members together with spokesmen qualified 
to discuss various aspects of consumer problems. 

The purpose of the consumer information course is to 
acquaint urtion members with better buying habits. 
Through class discussion with experts, class members 
hopefully wiU see the relationsMp between quality, 
quantity and costs. 

CONSUMER INSTITUTE: 

A one-day conference featuring speakers who are spe- 
dalists in some area of consumer problems and needs. 
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TMs one-day meeting is designed to highlight issues, 
laws, malpractices and similar foam’s that affea aU 
consumers. 

DEBT-COUNSELLING and CONSUMER CLINICS: 

The basic objective of the clime is to provide union 
members with an opportunity to discuss specific con- 
sumer problems with a lawyer or to receive advice on 
debt management from a competent volunteer financial 
adviser. Clinics are usually held on a weekly basis at 
union halls or similar central locations. 

A conference afternoon session was devoted to each die 
above three projects. It was here, in roundtable discussion groups, 
that delegates had the opportunity to register their reactions to 
these activities. 

CONSUMER INFORMATION COURSE: 

In planning a consumer information course, a number of wodc- 
shop members, wlule stre^g the value of selecting topice and 
subjects of personal interest to class members, also pointed out . 
that certain subjects are “absolute musts.” Not necessarily listed 
in their order of importance, but to be covered if at all possible, 
Vrere the following subject-areas listed by delegates: 

• Borrowing money; personal cr^t interest rates, 
etc. 

• Installment buying 

• Housing and home maintenance; major appliances 
and home furnishings 

• Food costs and marketing 

• Money mimagement and budgeting 

• Insurance 

• Medical care and drug costs 

• Buying and maintaining a car 

• Union label 

• Frauds, gyps, rackets, and quacks 

Obviously, certain classes may have more specialized interest. 
For example, an all-women group sponsored by a local AFL-CIO 
auxiliary might include a subject such as “Today’s Textiles and 
Fabrics,” as well as a heavier emphasis on food, clothing, and 
home budgeting. 



. Workshpp delates also made the fdlowing three points in 
tenns of a consumer information course: 

(1) Competent speakers. Be wary of self-«ttving speakers who 
come with a special axe to grind. For instance, a speaker on 
instance should not be identified with a particular company; 
extreme care most also be used in obtaining speakers from load 
loan companies. This same caution should be exercised in selecting 
literature to be distnbuted to class members. 

(2) Developing greater impact. A consumer information course 
is lirdted to fte number of people it cm direcdy reach. Most 
classes range between twenty and sn^ members. To qnead the 
information jbeyond those taking the course, workshop delates 
thought that chus members should be encouraged to make htkf, 
sunmiaiy. reports at locd union meetings. 

(3) Planning. A practical, interesting consumer information 
course depends on a n^ber of factors: .Informed speakers, care- 
ful class recruitnmnt, down-to-earth discusskm. To minimize 
slip-ups on dates and speakers as well as to assure that {diysical 
fadUities and class materials are adequate, workshop delegates 
were -urged to develop a “planning check-list” covering the fc^bw- 
ihg'iitenu:' 

,..;r . ,, ' 

A PLANMNG CKECK LIST 

When win the course be held? Dates and tine of seadoiis? 

-Where wfll classes be lidd? Aie arr aa g ca ieo t s made? 

flK ceatiai labor body approved sponsofshi^? Is there 
a co-qp<MKior7 

- Wfll dte cented body send out a conumudcatkm listing dates 

and time of tie course? Is a foBowHip pecsopal coatacf 
widi local unions oecessaqr? 

What specific subjects will be covered during the course? 

Have class qpadfers been selected and notified? Do they 

know die spedfic matofhd me to cover? Have di^ been 
given defi]^ dme Unfit? 

Is a registration fonn prepared to show dam uMuibci’snMM^ 

' > hpiue address, local anion and place of ciaploynMBt as vred 
, as hfa attendnice record? 

, ..... ,.Wffl any materfads be cdstribated to dw dsss? 

Is- a dans schednle ehowing datos^ sobieebb speaheis for 

dl sessiotts prepared for disfribadon at flie first BMetbmj? 
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Has a news release for the daily and labor press bees 

{Mfepaied? 

^Whtrt airangementSy if any, have bees made for the gtadoa- 

tkm dinnef? Are certificate to be j^resnded to ttose com- 
pleth^ the course? 

CONSUMER INSTITUTES OR CONFERENCES 

The major focus of the consumer information course is the 
individual union member or family as consumers. The six or eig^t 
session course aims to make the class member a better, more in- 
formed buyer. 

The consumer institute, on the other hand, is desi'^ed to focus 
on broader issues, especially laws, practices, problems, and needs 
that are often community-wide in scope. Typical imnitute or coDr 
ference themes might include: "Consumer Problems the 
Hderly,” or “Wage Garnishment Laws,” or “Loans and Interest 
Rates and Needed Legislative Action.” 

There was wide agreement among workshop dfd^ates on the 
value of a. one-day conference to highlight basic omununi^ con- 
sumer issues, especially more glaring problems that involve the 
poor, the elderly and more obvious needs such as adequate govem- 
mrat prot^on of the consumer. 

As in an earlier session, many delegates stressed the importance 
of screening out speakers, films, printed matter that-amount to 
nothing more than cleverly disguised propaganda. For instance, 
films that are disguised as de^g with diet, food buying and 
marketing but are actually advertising films sponsored a n»* 
tion^ fo^ manufacturer. A number of warnings were alra made 
against the distribution of so-called “budget guides” advocating 
the “consolidation of debts” that are in reality propaganda pre- 
pared by small loan companies. 

On the question of whether or not consumer institutes should be 
co-spon^r^ with other community groups as well as be open to 
people other than unicm members, most delegates felt every effort 
shodd be made to involve as many organizations and pe^e as 
possible. 

Th^e was also general agreement that wide publicity should be 
^ven to the one-day meeting. This would include commnnicaticm 
to all local unions, as well as to interested conununity groups and 
leaders, and releases to both the public and labor press. Similaity, 
every effort should be made to get local press coverage of the 
actual conference. News media wfil be more inclined to give space 
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and air time if advance copies of talks and discussion guides are 
available. 

Again, many workshop members pointed out that there is no 
substitute for careful {banning. The Community Services Com- 
mittee of the central labor body — ^usually the sponsor of the 
institute — ^needs to take sufficient time to double-check such items 
as: Speakers, physical arrangements, the question of conference 
fees, ffie use of discussion guides and discussion leaders, recruit- 
ment, conference follow-up, and so forth. 

CONSUMER CLINICS, DEBT COUNSELLING AND MONEY 
MANAGEMENT 

A Workshop discussion guide defined the consumer clinic in 
these terms: 

‘‘Basically die consumer clinic is a place — a physical place such 
as a union hall or office — ^where members can receive personal 
advice on their financial problems in face-to-face consultation with 
competent community e:iqperts. Patterned after the neighborhood 
rent clinics that were so helpful to tenants during World War n, 
the consumer clinic is usually open one or two evenings a week 
and is staffed by volunteer legal'and other experts such as financial 
specialists. 

“One variation of the consumer clinic— debt counselling service 
— ^is vfdiere the community creates a new service throu^ which 
h antrie rs;- accdnntants, lawyers, and other financial spedali^ volun- 
teer fh^ services to assist debt-ridden peo^de to sounder money 
management. ' hi most cases the debt counselling service is a 
voluntary' agency with a representative community-wide board.” 

There was general consensus among workshop members that 
the consumer clinic and debt counselling services are the most 
complicated to organize, finance and adininister and, dieiefore, 
the most difficult to get started. 

As one dele^te pointed out it is the union member with the 
“B-complex — bargains, borrowing, bu3ung and bankruptcy** who 
needs specific, on-the-spot, realistic help. As a rule he is beyond 
the value of a consumer information course and with his immediate 
problems would undoubtedly be a poor participant at a consumer 
institute. His problems are much more urgent; his need is for 
immediate, highly individualized advice and guidance. 

This, then, was the dilemma: There is a need for debt cmm- 
selling services to give assistance on such matters as gamfehm^ts, 
bankruptcy, consolidation of debts, the re-negotiafion of loans and 
notes, and repossession. Yet, despite the n^, such services are 
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not only generally unavailable, but are expensive to launch and 
support. 

Des{^ e:dsting difficulties, a good many workshop memb^ 
felt th^ **wheie there is a will, ffiere is a way.” For example, 
several dted cases where their communities first initiated debt 
counselling services cm a oneKu>two»night basis using volunteers 
from local banks. Later, because of the initial success and VffJe 
use of the service, a number (tf community oiganizations, both 
non^uxffit and commercial, raised sufficient fun^ to finance the 
agen(ty on a fun-time basis. 

It was also pointed out that many established femily service 
agencies could, with minimum staff expanskm, provide qualified 
debt counselling services. 

Still other workshop members thought there was merit in having 
the cmitral body Community Services Committee either on its own 
or throu^ the local Community Welfare Council convene a series 
of planning meetings with local court officials, bank cheers. United 
Fund staff, the BiEir Association, Retail Merdiants, and other 
groups interested in the subject to discuss ways and means of 
tnganisdng debt counselling services. 

There was unanimous agreement that any debt counselling serv- 
ice should meet hi^ ethical standard, especially the following 
criteria: 

1. The need for a year-around education program. The 
good debt counselling service wiU stress prevention, not 
simply cure. In addition to a broad community-wide 
educational program there should be objective and eihiad 
courses on money management and budgeting for high 
school students. 

2. Hopeftdly a debt counselling service wiU have staff per- 
sonnel who are sensitive and aware of family problems 
and the frequent connection between marital problems 
and financial difficulties. If the debt counselling service 
does not have trained family counsellors it should not 
hesitate to make proper referrals to appropriate com- 
munity family agencies. 

3. The b'>ard of a debt counselling service, like those of 
other community agencies, should be representative of the 
toted community. 

4. Under no circumstances should the aim of debt coun- 
selling be to rehabilitate a family*s credit rating only to 
negotiate a new loan or to make a sale on credit terms. 
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ORVILLE L FREEMAN 
SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 

When Pxesident Johnson speaks with the American people about 
the Great Society, he means a society responsive to tbc needs of 
people as ccmsumers — ^as consumers dl food, housing, education, 
health services, recreation, beauty, culture and transportatkm. 

Are we then really in it— this era of the Great Sodety? Not 
entir^. But the paths to it are being widened and smooUied for 
easier and faster movement. And the AFL-CIO*s ctmcem widi 
consumer issues is a part of that process. 

Today, food expenditures are taking oidy 18.S percent of 
average family income. In 1950, food took a bite oi nearly 25 
percent Back in 1890, the farces of our grandparents were 
spending 40 percent their incomes for food. As recentty as 
1960, & figure was 20 percent compared with the current 18.5. 

. We*re paying 72 percent more for medical care than we did in 
1950, 52 percent more for professional services, 37 p^cent more 
for housing, and 38 percent more for transportation — but we*re 
paying the finmer 15 percent less for what he sells than we did in 
1950. 

The Department of Agriculture provides more dkect services for 
mote consumers than any other department or agencty of federal 
^vemment Two of every three dollars it spends go for services 
« primary benefit to the general public. 

The be^ guarantee against inflation is abundance. And the way 
to guarantee continued abundance of food is to support measures 
that will enatfie the producer of it to share in the benefits of the 
Great Society. 

For the consumer and the producers of food, cooperation makes 
more sense than cmnpetition. 
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